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Sir J. Lubbock’s New Book on Bees. 


ANTS, BEES AND WASPS. A Record of Observa- 
tions, on the Habits of Social Hymenoptera. By 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M. P., F. R.8., etc, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1882. Price, $2.00. 

We have received from the publish- 
ers the above work for review in the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


As stated by the author, it is a 
‘**record of observations” which were, 
doubtless, made with much care, but 
not for the purpose of sustaining any 
theory regarding them, but to ascer- 
tain existing facts. In his preface, 
the author says: ‘‘My object has 
been not so much to describe the 
usual habits of these insects as to test 
their mental condition and powers of 
sense.”” And, in another place, he 
says: ‘‘I haveendeavored, therefore, 
by actual experiments, which anyone 
may,and I hope others will, repeat 
and verify, to throw some light on 
these interesting questions.” 


But few scientific workers have 
spread their interests over so wide a 
field as Sir John Lubbock; but we 
may easily discover that a thread of 
continuity runs through all of them. 
His researches into the habits of bees, 
wasps and ants, deal with the evolu- 
tion of social communities from the 
lower types of life. He holds that the 
ants are the nearest to man in social 
organization and general intelligence, 
though the apes are nearer in bodily 
structure. Ants even show some in- 
dication of progressive development 
among themselves. Some of them 
live by the chase, as do hunting sava- 
ges ; others, more highly evolved, re- 
semble the pastoral races of men, be- 
cause they have domesticated the 
aphides; the harvesting ants have 
risen still higher in civilization, and 
reach the agricultural man. He finds 
in their nests, analogy to human soci- 
eties, in their marked division of labor, 
their elaborate architecture, their reg- 
ular roadways, and in their peculiar 
institution of slavery. In some of 
these things, bees, also, show their 
near approach to man’s intelligence. 

At first, Sir John Lubbock intended 
to confine his experiments te bees and 
wasps, but he found these insects with 
wings were unpleasantly excitable in 
temper and could easily elude his 
watchfulness. This led him to deal 
more particularly with the ants, 
which were much easier to observe 
from every point of view. 

Hour after hour did the author 
watch his bees and wasps with un- 
ceasing care, and he has recorded their 


movements with minuteness in this 
volume. 

The author thinks that bees and 
ants have, in their antenne, some 
means of communication with one 
another. His experiments on the per- 
ception of color by the bees show that 
they can distinguish all the hues as 
well as can man,and these observa- 
tions will,in some measure, at least, 
account for the origin and develop- 
ment of the prismatic hues of flowers. 


In order to show the author’s exper- 
iments in detail on many mooted 
points, we will here give some extracts 
from Chapter X. Sir John Lubbock 
says: 


As already mentioned, the current 
statements with reference to the lan- 
guage of social insects depend much 
on the fact that when one of them, 
either by accident or in the course of 
its rambles, has discovered a stock of 
food, in a very short time many others 
arrive, to profit by the discovery. 
This, however, does not necessaril 
imply any power of describing local- 
ities. If the bees or ants merely fol- 
low their more fortunate comrade,the 
matter is comparatively simple; if, 
on the contrary, others are sent, the 
case becomes very different. 


In order to test this I proposed to 
keep honey in a given place for some 
time, in order to satisfy myself that 
it would not readily be found by the 
bees ; and then, after bringing a bee 
to the honey, to watch whether it 
brought others, or sent them—the lat- 
ter of course implying a much higher 
order of intelligence and power of 
communication. 

I therefore placed some honey in a 
glass, close to an open window in my 
sitting-room, and watched it for sixty 
hours of sunshine, during which no 
bees came to it. 

I then, at 10 a.m.,on a beautiful 
morning in June, went to my hives, 
and took a bee which was just starting 
out, brought itin my hand up to my 
room (a distance of somewhat less 
than 200 yards), and gave it some 
honey, which it sucked with evident 
enjoyment. After a few minutes it 
flew quietly away, but did not return ; 
nor did any other bee make its ap- 
pearance. 

The following morning I repeated 
the same experiment. t 7:15 
brought up a bee, which sipped up the 
honey with readiness, and after doing 
so for about four minutes flew away 
with no appearance of alarm or an- 
noyance. It did not, however, return ; 
nor did any other bee come to my 
honey. 

On several other occasions I re- 
peated the same experiments with a 
like result. Altogether I tried it 
more than twenty times. Indeed, I 
rarely found bees to return to honey 
if brought any considerable distance 
at once. By taking them, however, 
some twenty yards each time they 
came to the honey, I at length trained 
them to come to my room. On the 





whole, however, I found it more con- 





venient to procure one of Marriott’s 
observatory hives, both on account of 
its construction, and also because I 
could Ifave it in my room, and thus 
keep the bees more immediately under 
my own eye. My room issquare,with 
three windows, two on the southwest 
side, where the hive was placed, and 
one on the southeast. Besides the 
ordinary entrance from the outside, 
the hive had a small postern door 
opening into the room ; this door was 
provided with an alighting-board, and 
closed by a plug ; asa general rule the 
bees did not notice it much unless the 
passage was very full of them. 


I then placed some honey on the 
table close to the hive, and from time 
to time fed certain bees on it. Those 
which had been fed soon got accus- 
tomed to come for the honey; but 
partly on account of my frequent ab- 
sence from home, and partly from the 
difficulty in finding their way about, 
and their tendency to lose themselves, 
Icould never keep any marked bee 
under observation for more than a 
few days I might give some 
other similar cases, but these are, I 
think, sufficient to show that bees do 
not bring their friends to share any 
treasure they have discovered, so in- 
variably as might be assumed from 
the statements of previous observers. 
Possibly the result is partly due tothe 
fact that my room is on the top floor, 
so that the bees coming to it flew ata 
higher level than that generally used 
by their companions, and hence were 
less likely to be followed. 

Indeed, [ have been a good deal sur- 
prised at the difficulty which bees ex- 
perience in finding their way. 

For instance, I put a bee into a bell- 
glass 18 inches long, and with a mouth 
64 inches wide, turning the closed end 
to the window; she buzzed about for 
an hour, when, as there seemed no 
chance of her getting out, I put her 
back into the hive. ‘Two flies, on the 
contrary, which I put in with her, got 
out at once. At11:30 I put another 
bee and a fly into the same glass: the 
latter flew out at once. For half an 
hour the bee tried to get out at the 
closed end; I then turned the glass 
with its open end to the light, when 
she flew out at once, To make sure,! 
repeated the experiment once more, 
with the same result. 

Some bees, however, have seemed to 
me more intelligent in this respect 
than others. A bee which I had fed 
several times, and which had flown 


I| about in the room, found its by out 


of the glass in a quarter of an hour, 
and when put in a second time came 
out at once. Another bee, when I 
closed the postern door which opened 
from my hive directly into my room, 
used to come round to the honey 
through an open window. 

One day (April 14, 1872), when 2 
number of them were very busy on 
some berberries, I put a saucer with 
some honey between two bunches 0 
flowers ; these flowers were repeatedly 
visited, and were so close that there 
was hardly room for the saucer be- 
tween them, yet from 9:30 to 3:30 not 
asingle bee took any notice of the 
honey. At3:30I put some honey 0? 
one of the bunches of flowers, and it 
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was eagerly sucked by the bees; two 
kept continually returning till past 
five in the —* 

One day, when I came home in the 
afternoon, I found that at least a 
hundred bees had got into my room 
through the postern and were on the 
window, yet not one was attracted by 
an open jar of honey which stood ina 
shady corner about three feet five 
inches from the window. 

Another day (April 29, 1872), I 
placed a saucer of honey close to some 
forget-me-nots, on which bees were 
numerous and busy ; yet from 10 a. m. 
till 6 only one bee went to the honey. 

I put some honey in a hollow in the 
garden wall opposite my hives at 10:30 
(this wall is about five feet high and 
four feet from the hives), yet the bees 
did not find it during the whole day. 

On March 30, 1873, a fine, sunshiny 
day, when the bees were very active, 
I placed a glass —e honey at 9 
in the morning on the wall in front of 
the hives; but nota single bee went 
to the honey the whole day. On April 
2I tried the same experiment with 
the same result. 

September 19.—At 9:30 1 placed some 
honey in a glass about four feet from 
and just in front of the hive, but dur- 
ing the whole day not a bee observed it. 


As it then occurred to me that it 
might be suggested that there was 
something about this honey which 
rendered it unattractive to the bees, 
on the following day I first placed it 
again on the top of the wall for three 
hours, during which not a single bee 
came, and then moved it close to the 
alighting-board of the hive. It re- 
mained unnoticed for a quarter of an 
hour, when two bees observed it, and 
others soon followed in considerable 
numbers. 

It is generally stated not only that 
the bees in a hive all know one another 
but also that they immediately recog- 
nize and attack any intruder from 
another hive. It is possible that the 
bees of a particular hive have a par- 
ticular smell. Thus Langstroth, in 
his interesting Treatise on the Honey 
Bee, says, ‘‘ Members of different col- 
onies appear to recognize their hive 
companions by the sense of smell; ” 
and I believe that if colonies are 
sprinkled with scented syrup they may 
generally be safely mixed. Moreover, 
a bee returning to its own hive with a 
load of treasure is a very different 
creature from a hungry marauder; 
and it is said that a bee, if laden with 
honey, is allowed to enter any hive 
with impunity. Mr. Langstroth con- 
tinues: ‘‘ There is an air of roguery 
about a thieving bee which, to the ex- 
pert, is as characteristic as are the 
motions of a pickpocket to the skillful 
policeman. Its sneaking look and ner- 
vous guilty agitation, once seen, can 
never be mistaken.” It is at any rate 
natural that a bee which enters a 
wrong hive by accident should be 
much surprised and alarmed, and 
would thus probably betray herself. 

So far as | own observations go, 
though bees habitually know and re- 
turn to their own hive, still, if placed 
on the alighting-board of another, 
mf often enter it without molesta- 

on 





Though bees which have stung and 
lost their sting always perish, they do 
not die immediately; and in the mean- 
time they show little sign of suffering 
from the terrible injury. On August 
25, a bee which had come several times 
to my honey was startled, flew to one 
of the windows, and had evidently 
lost her way. While I was putting 
her back she stung me, and lost her 
sting in doing so. I put herin through 
the postern, and for twenty minutes 
she remained on the landing stage ; 
she then went into the hive, and after 
an hour returned to the honey and fed 
quietly, notwithstanding the terrible 
injury she had received. After this, 
however, I did not see her any more. 

Like many other insects, bees are 
much affected by light. One evening, 
having to go down to the cellar, | lita 
small covered lamp. A bee which was 
out came to it, and flying round and 
round like a moth, followed me the 
whole of the way there. 


I often found that if bees which 
were brought to honey did not return 
at once, stili they would do so a day 
or two afterwards. For instance, on 
July 11, 1874, a hot thundery day, and 
when the bees were much out of hu- 
mor, [ brought twelve bees to some 
honey ; only one came back, and that 
one only once; but on the following 
day several returned. 

My bees sometimes ceased work at 
times when I could not account for 
their doing so. October 19 was a beau- 
tiful, ts warm day. All the 
morning the bees were fully active. 
At 11:25 I brought one to the honey- 
comb, and she returned at the usual 
intervals for a couple of hours; but 
after that she came no more, nor were 
there any other bees at work. Yet the 
weather was lovely, and the hive is so 
placed as to catch the afternoon sun. 

Far, indeed, from having been able 
to discover _ evidence of affection 
among them, they appear to be thor- 
oughly callous and indifferent to one 
another. Asalready mentioned, it was 
necessary for me occasionally to killa 
bee; but I never found that the others 
took the slightest notice. Thus, on 
Oct. 11, I crushed a bee close to one 
which was feeding—in fact, so close 
that their wings touched ; yet the sur- 
vivor took no notice whatever of the 
death of her sister, but went on feed- 
ing with every appearance of compo- 
sure and enjoyment, just asif nothing 
had happened. When the pressure 
was removed, she remained by the 
side of the corpse without the slight- 
est appearance of apprehension, sor- 
row or recognition. She evidently did 
not feel the slightest emotion at her 
sister’s death, nor did she show any 
alarm lest the same fate should befall 
her also. In a second case exactly the 
same occurred. Again, I have several 
times, while a bee has been feeding, 
held a second bee by the leg close to 
her; the prisoner, of course, struggled 
to escape, and buzzed as loudly as she 
could; yet the bee which was feeding 
took no notice whatever. So far, 
therefore, from being at all affection- 
ate, I doubt whether bees are in the 
least fond of one another......... 





Thus in nine experiments, out of the 


ninety-seven bees which came out first, 
no less than seventy-one were marked 
ones, though out of the whole number 
of beesin the hive there were onl 
twelve marked for this purpose, mee 4 
indeed, even fewer in the earlier ex- 
periments. I ought, perhaps, to add 
that I generally fed the bees when IL 
called them out. 


THE SENSE OF HEARING. 


_ August 29.—The result of my exper- 
iments on the hearing of bees has sur- 
prised me very much. Itis generally 
considered that to acertain extent the 
emotions of bees are expressed by the 
sounds they make, which seems to 
imply that they possess the power of 
hearing. Ido not by any means in- 
tend to deny that this is the case. 
Nevertheless I never found them take 
any notice of any noise which I made, 
even when it was close tothem. I 
tried one of my bees with a violin. I 
made all the noise I could, but to my 
surprise she took no notice. I could 
not even see a twitch of the antenne. 
The next day I tried the same with 
another bee, but could not see the 
slightest sign that she was conscious of 
the noise. On August31 I repeated the 
same experiment with another bee 
with the same result. On September 
12 and 131 tried several bees with a 
dog-whistle and ashrill pipe; but they 
took no notice whatever, nor did a set 
of tuning-forks which I tried on asub- 
sequent day have any more effect. 
These tuning-forks extended over’ 
three octaves, beginning with a below 
the ledger line. LIalso tried with my 
voice, shouting, etc., close to the head 
of a bee; but, in spite of my utmost 
efforts, the bees took no notice. I re- 
peated these experiments at night 
when the bees were quiet; but no 
noise that I could make seemed to dis- 
turb them in the least. 

In this respect the results of my ob- 
servations on bees entirely agreed with 
those on ants, and I will here, there- 
fore, only refer to what has been said 
in a preceding chapter. 


THE COLOR SENSE OF BEES. 


The consideration of the causes 
which have led to the structure and 
coloring of flowers is one of the most 
fascinating parts of natural history. 
Most botanists are now agreed that 
insects, and especially bees, have 
played avery important part in the 
development of flowers. While in 
many plants, almost invariably with 
inconspicuous blossoms, the pollen is 
carried from flower to flower by the 
wind, in the case of almost all large 
and brightly colored flowers this is ef- 
fected by the agency of insects. In 
such flowers the colors, scent, an@ 
honey serve to attract insects, while 
the size and form are arranged insuch 
a manner that the insects fertilize 
them with pollen brought from anoth- 
er plant. 

here could, therefore,be little doubt 
that bees possess a sense of color. 
Nevertheless I thought it would be 
desirable to prove this if possible by 
actual experiment, which had not yet 
been done. Accordingly on July 12I 
brought a bee to some honey which I 





placed on blue paper, and about 3 feet 
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off I placed a similar quantity of 
honey on orange paper. After she 
had returned twice I transposed the 
papers; but she returned to the honey 
on the blue paper. After she had 
made three more visits, always to the 
blue paper, I transposed them again, 
and she again followed the color, 
though the honey was left in the same 
place. The —— day I was not 
able to watch her; but onthe 14th, 
at 7.29 a. m., she returned to the honey 
on the blue paper ; she left at 7:31 and 
returned at 7:44; she again left at 7:51 
and returned at 7:56. 

I then again transposed the papers. 
At 8:5 she returned to the old place, 
and was just going to alight ; but ob- 
serving the change of colors, without 
a moment’s hesitation darted off to 
the blue. No one who saw her at that 
moment could have entertained the 
slightest doubt about her perceiving 
the difference between the two col- 
ors. 


The book isa very interesting one 
and we can supplyit at the publishers’ 
price, postpaid. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





Bee-keeping in Maine.—Mr. E. P. | 
Churchill writes thus to the Home 
Farm, concerning his fall and winter 
management of bees: 


This season has been rather a poor 
one, on the whole, for bees, until a 
few weeks ago, when the honey was 
coming in much faster than at any 
other time and all looked bright; but 
afew cold days shut them up for a 
time; and more than the cold, we 
have now had a very heavy rain for a 
number of days, which will wash out 
and dilute much of the nectar that 
was so plenty in the goldenrod, and 
what few other fall flowers there are. 
But if the month opens clear and 
warm for a few days we are in hopes 
of an opportunity fora little more 
stores for wintering. But be the case 
as it may, let us attend to them at 
once, to know just how every colony 


is. 

If they are on a full set of frames 
there should be about one-half taken 
out as soon as the brood is all hatched 
or out of the cells, and a division 
board set down on each side of what 
frames are left,and leaves filled in 
the open spaces. I find cedar shingles 
make the best division boards, b 
running the thin ends to lap eac 
other so as to be one-fourth of aninch 
shorter than the hive,and deep enough 
to come up level with the tops of the 
frames; then clear them at each end 
and in the middle, and have them per- 
fectly square and even; then tack one 
thickness of woolen cloth on the bot- 
tom and enough on the ends to cause 


leave a few inches of cloth on the up- 
er ends to roll down and tuck down 
into the ends of the boards. This is 
very handy, as itis always ready,keeps 
all snug, and also keeps the bees from 
getting outside. There need not be 
strips of cloth on the tops of the 
boards, as the cloth that covers the 
frames will answer. Now thisisdone 
there should be a chaff cushion on the 
cloth over the frames. A bran sack 
is a good and cheap article for this 
purpose and oat chaff the best, but if 
this chaff is not to be obtained, about 
half very dry leaves and sawdust 
mixed will do. The cushion should be 
four inches thick and filled out even 
at all corners, and packed down quite 
snug. If the rims and cap are all 
nailed together, I would take the cap 
off and put strips under at each end 
so as to shut outside of the rim; then 
there is a good chance to do all pack- 
ing. etc., very handily. 

ne who has never used hives thus, 
will be surprised with one trial, for it 
is impossible to do the packing thor- 
oughly with the rim and cap alto- 
gether. There should, of course, be 
no cracks, no holes for the least rain 
to get in, but there should be an inch 
air hole at each end and at the side of 
the rim near the top, bored slanting 


-- | to turn water, and wire cloth tacked 


inside. These will take away the 
moisture that passes up through the 
packing, and keep the bees dry and 
warm. I did not lose one-half a pint 
of bees from my two heaviest colonies 


| last winter packed in this manner. 


Food Adulterators. — The Western 
Rural contains the following very 
sensible article on food adulterations, 
and the way to punish the adultera- 
tors: 


Our coming legislatures in the West 
will need give some further attention 
to the subject of adulterating food 
products. In Illinois and in some 
other States we have some pretty good 
statutes touching upon this matter, 
but, perhaps, they are all susceptible 
of improvement, and if not, we sin- 
cerely believe that all attempts to leg- 
islate in such cases, are a most excel- 
lent means of agitation and of arous- 
ing the people to action. We are 
among those whe believe that we 
should be vastly better off if we had 
less law making, but as we seem to be 
fated to have the infliction of a legis- 
lature every year, or every two years 
at least, we are in favor of their mak- 
ing all the noise possible on such im- 
portant questions as that of putting 
a stop to the infamous work of the 
adulterators. The last legislature of 
Illinois gave usa very fair law against 
the sale of bogus butter as the genu- 
ine article, and for a time, there was 
an energetic and successful effort to 
enforce the law. Recently, however, 
there seems to have been a suspicious 
calm after the storm, and a corres- 
ponding suspicious flavor to a con- 
siderable of the butter that is found 
in the market. There are fairly 
grounded fears that the people have 
gone to sleep, and if we can get the 








them to fit snug when run down. I 





and some such man as Evans, of Kane 
county, running about toraise a cor- 
ruption fund to prevent legislation 
against food adulteration—as was the 
case when our last legislature sat—it 
will undoubtedly have the effect of 
once more attracting public attention. 


We have about the least patience 
with food adulterations that we are 
called upon to manifest. The com- 
mon swindler who assaults the pocket- 
book alone, will probably meet in time 
something like just punishment in the 
penitentiary ; but the conscienceless 
scamp who robs us of both our money 
and our health, can never be punished 
according to his deserts; and the 
knowledge of this greatly irritates us. 
Our farmers are quietly engaged in 
raising products which support our 
population and add wealth to the na- 
tion. —— are producing the flour 
which makes our bread, the honey 
and syrups which sweeten it, the sugar 
that makes our tea and coffee palata- 
ble, the butter and cheese and vinegar 
which we demand for daily consump- 
tion; and with the railroad to cut 
deeply into his profits, boards of trade 
to gamble with his products, until 
prices are forced down below what 
they ought to be, and with the tax col- 
lector demanding of him his own tax 
and the tax of a whole horde of tax 
shirkers besides, he stands poor: 
enough show,without being compelled 
to compete with dishonest imitators 
of the products named. But without 
stringent popes to prevent it, our 
stores are filled with adulterated flour, 
glucose for honey and the sweets of 
the cane, oleomargarine butter and 
cheese, and vile acids for cider vine- 
gar. It costs next to nothing to man- 
ufacture these imitations, and if they 
are sold a few cents cheaper than the 
genuine articles are sold for, under 
the representation that they are first- 
class, which they often look to be and 
taste asif they were, it does not re- 
quire much perception to see that an 
incalculable injury is done the honest 
producer. During the last half dozen 
ears we believe that millions of dol- 
ars have been wrongfully taken from 
the pockets of our farmers through 
the audacious adulteration of farm 
roducts, and during that time we 
1ave no doubt that thousands have 
lost their lives by eating such imita- 
tions. The business, therefore, as- 
sumes a most villainous character, 1n 
whatever light it is viewed, and there 
is no class of our people, except those 
who are engaged in the disreputable 
business, that is not interested in hav- 
ing a stop put to it. The legislatures 
or Congress—and there is great nee 
of national legislation upon this sub- 
ject—cannot find a more hearty oF 
universal support in legislation than 
they will find in any attempt to pro- 
tect the producer and consumer from 
these greedy leeches. The Rural, in 
behalf of the producer, demands that 
the market shall be cleared of bogus 
food products which are notso marked 
as to convey a clear idea of their char- 
acter. When so marked, they will not 
be very productive ‘of harm, for the 
great majority of yo will not pur- 
chase imitations if they know what 





legislature to discuss the matter again, 








they are. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


How I Built My Bee Cellar. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





During the winter of 1875-6, I ascer- 
tained that P. H. Elwood, Capt. J. E. 
Hetherington. and other extensive api- 
arists in Herkimer, Montgomery and 
Otsego counties, N. Y., wintered their 
bees quite successfully in what was 
called ‘**‘ mud huts.” 

These were made by digginga place, 
about four feet deep, in the ground, 
and providing a good drain therefor. 
Timbers were laid on the ground for 
the plates, upon which was placed the 
roof, which was about five feet high 
from the bottom, at the sides; and in 
the center, from 7 to 9, according to 
the width of the cave. The whole 
was then covered with earth to the 
depth of 2to3 feet. Over the earth 
was seve another roof to keep the 
dirt between the upper and lower roof 
dry. Inthe frontend a portion was 
partitioned off, in which was placed a 
stove, the heat from which was made 
to permeate the bee cellar as desired, 
so as to maintain the temperature 
considered necessary for successful 
wintering. 

After the chaff packing had been 
decided to be asuccess, I conceived 
the idea of wintering a part of my 
bees out on their summer stands, and 
apartin the cellar, thus working on 
the plan which is called ‘‘ mixed farm- 
ing” by those tilling the soil about 
here. Accordingly, in 1876, I prepared 
chaff hives for a part, ahd built a 
cheap temporary cellar for the rest. 
Instead of regulating the temperature 
with stoves,as was done by my bee 
friends of the East, I placed this tem- 
porary cellar in a hillside, believing 
that, if it went into the earth deep 
enough, an even temperature would be 
maintained without the aid of astove, 
which proved to be a fact, for the tem- 
perature in this cellar did not change 
more than two degrees during all the 
winter. 

After using ita few years I ascer- 
tained that a winter that was favora- 
ble for outdoor wintering was not as 
favorable for cellar wintering, and 
vice versa, thus proving that the plan 
of mixed wintering was a good one. 

In the spring of 1879, out of ninet 
left on their summer stands, only fif- 
teen came through; while fifty-three 
out of sixty, wintered in this cellar, 
came out in excellent condition. The 
following spring, after a very mild 
winter, all those out of doors came 
out strong, while the bee-cellar gavea 
loss of 10 | ed cent. However, the per- 
centage of loss for the term of six years 


was far greater out of doors than in 
the cellar; hence this fall I have put 
up a permanent bee-cellar in place of 
the temporary one, and shall hereafter 
winter at least half of my bees in it. 


into this 


feet wide. A drain was then dug| 
around the outside, which was eight- 


>}een inches deep at the front, and 


six inches at the back. This drain 
was filled up level with the 
ground, or floor of the cellar, with 
small stone. From the lowest point 
of this drain [dug aditch one hun- 
dred feet long,in which was placed 
two tiers of three and one-half inch 
tiles, one above the other, and so ar- 
ranged as to serve the place of venti- 
lation and drain combined, if any 
water should accumulate in the drain 
around the cellar. These tiles were 
covered to the depth of about three 
feet, so as to warm the air as it came 
to the bee-cellar. Upon the drain 
around the cellar, a good wall was 
built of stone, laid up with mortar, 
which is five feet eight inches high 
and gives me a cellar twenty-four feet 
long and six and one-half feet wide 
inside. Upon thetop of the wall I 
placed plates 4x6 inches square, bed- 
ding them in mortar, which raised my 
walls to six feet high.“ Upon these 
plates, rafters were placed close to- 
gether, soas to holda great weight, 
and then covered with inch boards. 
A ventilator was placed in the opposite 
end, giving about two-thirds the ca- 
pacity of the other, when the whole 
was covered to the depth of three and 
one-half feet with dry earth; overthis 
was placed an outer roof, which ex- 
tends six feet farther out than the 
wall on either side, and a good incline 
was given, to conduct all the water off. 


The front end of the cellar is three 
and one-half feet lower than the sur- 
face of the ground about it, while the 
back end is about tenfeet. lintended 
to grout the bottom with gravel and 
mortar, but the ground was so hard 
and dry that I have postponed it, for 
the present at least. At the end next 
the bee yard, I placed three well-built 
door frames, which were two feet apart 
from center to center. To these were 
spiked plank at the sides and on top, 
and covered with earth (with a slope 
wall standing out toward the bee-yard, 
so as to have as much earth here as 
elsewhere), over which the outer roof 
is allowed to come, so as to keep all 
dry. A door is hung on each door 
frame, which gives three doors and 
two dead air spaces, of two feet each, 
before the cellar isreached. The total 
cost of this cellar isa few cents over 
$75. 

The hives are to be set around the 
outside of the cellar, one on top of the 
other, with chaff, or fine straw used as 
epee the same asif they were to 

e left out of doors. As an experi- 
ment I shall leave one row of hives 
with the entrance the same as they 
are when on the summer stand; an- 
other row will have the full entrance, 
a third be raised on half-inch blocks, 
and the fourth upon inch blocks. 

The cellar will hold eighty hives 
and leave plenty of room for an aisle 
to the back end, and 120 if filled full. 
One-fourth of my colonies of bees 
were placed in this bee-cellar on Nov. 
3d, and to-morrow I shall putin one- 
fourth more. In one week I shall 
place in another fourth, and on the tirst 
of December the remainder, which are 





Near 4 apiary is a small knoll, and 


dug thirty-two feet, by nine 








to be placed therein, and see which 





winters the best. Although the ther- 
mometer marks 40° inside, those al- 
ready in are so still that scarcely a 
sound from them can be heard, but I 
tind those raised on the inch blocks 
are aroused quicker by the light of the 
lamp when taken in. 

About one-half of my number will 
be left on the summer stands, thorough- 
ly packed in chaff, as heretofore, for I 
think such a course gives the best re- 
sults, taking a number of years to- 
gether. 

If anyone could tell just what the 
winter would be beforehand, 1 would 
place my bees in the cellar fora cold 
winter, and leave them out during a 
mild one; but as no one can do this, 
I adopt the above, considering it the 
best, all things considered. 

Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1882. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Wintering Bees in Chaff. 


E. B. SOUTHWICK. 

I have noticed some articles on win- 
tering bees in chaff from some of our 
most consistent bee-keepers, and I 
think they are good, very good. I 
agree with them in what is necessary 
for successfully wintering our bees: 
that is, the bees should be young, 
healthy, and plenty of them; they 
should be kept dry and comfortable 
the entire season; they should have 
just food enough to keep them, and 
that easy of access atall time. If we 
can do this we may defy long, cold 
winters and all their consequences. 


We have different ways of produc- 
ing the same effect. Mr. Heddon’s 
way is very good, and I thinkit will 
succeed ; but I think it is more work, 
and not so handy, as Mr. Poppleton’s; 
I suppose it is as good; as anyone 
could fix up such a hive as he uses. 

Mr. Poppleton’s way is so near like 
mine, that I will say nothing about it, 
only where it differs from mine. He 
says he has used his seven years, I 
have used mine about the same time 
and think I have not lost a colony that 
was good in the fall, that did not die 
of starvation. 

My way of packing and unpacking is 
as follows: My hive, inside, is 13 in. 
wide, 12 in. oooh and as longas I 
wish to have it. There is a space on 
each side of 4 inches to pack with chaff 
or leave as a dead air space,—and ex- 
periments have convinced me that the 
dead air space is as good without the 
chaff as with it. The back end board 
is loose and fastened in its place by a 
clasp across the end of the hive; it 
can be moved backward or forward to 
increase or diminish the size of the 
hive, at pleasure ; the frame is made 
to stand on the bottom and not, hang 
in the hive; it has a division in the 
centre anda slot that runs nearly from 
the top to the bottom ; this slot an- 
swers instead of the holes that Mr. 
Poppleton makes in his combs, and 
the sticks that Mr. Heddon places 
across the top of his frames—that is, 
they all allow the bees to move com- 
fortably from one part of the hive to 





another. 
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The frames run crosswise of the 
hive and the bees go in at the side in- 
stead of the ends of the frames; this 
I think better for several reasons. I 
will mention one: We find in all good 
colonies when the honey season closes, 
a quantity of brood in the centre of 
the hive, and as this brood hatches out, 
the bees bring the honey fartherest 
from the centre to fill up the combs; 
in my hives they generally empty the 
front and back combs entirely, so that, 
when I pack up, Iean remove them, 
but in long frames, and where they go 
in at ends of short ones, they will re- 
move the honey from the ends of the 
frames ‘to the centre, so that we can- 
not remove the frames without remoy- 
ing the honey they need for winter, 
and consequently have a quantity of 
unoccupied room at the ends of the 
frames, which I very much dislike in 
packing. 

This is my plan for fixing them up 
for winter. lI wait three or four weeks 
after the bees have stopped gathering 
honey, and then I commence by tak- 
ing out all the combs and putting in 
front a cushion, 244 inches thick; this 
closes all the outlets for the bees, ex- 
cept one, 2inches by 34 inches, through 
which the bees can pass under the 
cushions to the frames. I then select 
from three to tive combs (according to 
the size of the colony) well filled with 
honey, and put them in front next to 
the cushion, and if there are more of 
such, I brush off the bees and put 
them away for other colonies or for 
spring use. I then put in those partly 
filled, the heaviest first, until all are 
in that have any honey in, then put 
in the end board and cover up the 
hive. I let them remain two or three 
weeks longer, then open the hive ; and 
if the weather has been warm, I will 
find that the bees have carried most 
of the honey from back combs to those 
partly filled near the center. I then 
remove all the combs except five to 
eight in front, put ina cushion like the 
front one, behind these, and put in the 
end board, put cloth over the frame, 
put on the surplus honey case or up- 
per story, and in this place a thick 
cushion, tuck it down all round, put 
on the top and it isdone. The cush- 
ion should not reach to the top into an 
inch or more. 

Now for the unpacking. As we 
cannot tell what the weather will bein 
the spring, we cannot set any day to 
commence, but when I see the oak 
leaves begin to grow,I take off the 
front cushion, and when the corn be- 
gins to grow rapidly,I take off the 
back cushions, but I generally leave 
on the top one until I want the room 
for the sections. 

Allow me to ge an opinion or two 
of - own. know that such are 
worthless without proof, but some- 
body else may prove them. Feeding 
to produce _ I think is entire- 
ly wrong; for breeding out of season, 
in my opinion, uses tp more bees than 
it produces, and those reared late in 
the season are not worth as much in 
the spring as thuse that reared them 
would have been, had they not reared 
them. Early breeding amounts to the 
same, and both are productive of 
spring dwindling. 


The convention at Chicago was a 
good one, just such as I[ like toattend, 
where I can exchange thoughts and 
ideas, which are always useful. Some 
one there said Mr. Heddon had 
changed. Well, really! When you 
show me a man that never changes, I 
will show you a god or a fool. There 
is nothing more admirable ina man 
than for him to as publicly admit that 
he is wrong, if convinced, as he pre- 
viously advocated it. I think Mr. 
Heddon belongs to that society, the 
first tenet of which is, ‘*‘ Do right _ be- 
cause it is right, and not for love, fear 
or policy.”’ Such being the case, we 
shall always expect an honest opinion 
from him whether it agrees with his 
previous assertions or not. 

Mendon, Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Syrian or Holy Land Bees. 


REV. M. MAHIN, D. D. 


It has been well said that the new 
races of bees are on trial: and, the 
only way totry them and ascertain 
their merits and demerits, is to place 
them side by side with the Italians, 
give them precisely the same treat- 
ment, and note the results. I have 
had one of them, the Syrian, on trial 
for more than a year past, and it will 
take me another year, at least, to de- 
cide whether I will supplant my Ital- 
ians with them or not. [ have never 
seen a Cyprian bee, and [ have not 
much curiosity to try them, owing to 
their bad reputation for stinging qual- 
ities ; but I have 22 colonies of Syrian 
or Holy Land bees, and I wish to re- 
port the results of my trialof them, so 
far. The most of those I had last 
summer were half-bloods, the queens 
having mated with Italian drones. In 
the latter part of the summerI had 
colonies that were pure. 

They have more than sustained their 
reputation for prolificness; I have 
never before seen anything likeit. I 
have not fully decided whether their 
prolificness may not be an objection 
tothem. It is, unless precaution is 
taken to give them very large hives, 
or to remove combs of brood frequent- 
ly and give empty combs or frames to 
make room for the queen to lay. Un- 
less this is done, the surplus apartment 
is sure to be filled with brood in the 
midst of the honey harvest. 

Taking the season through, I found 
the Syrians ahead of the Italians in 
the amount of honey gathered, with 
the exception of one or two extra Ital- 
ian colonies, which equaled, but did 
not excel the Syrians. I found the 
half-blood Syrians to be wonderfully 
productive. Their comb building and 
honey gathering were marvelous dur- 
ing the time of the greatest yield. 

Vhat about their temper? Last 
fall I found them no more inclined to 
sting than the Italians. Last spring, 
while the weather was cool and little 
or no honey was being gathered, they 
were very cross, and it was exceedingly 
difficult to do anything with them ; 





| but when the flowers began to yield 
| honey they were as gentle as could be 





desired ; and this fall, while preparin 
them for winter, in which process 
handled every comb in every hive, I 
found them quite as manageable as 
my Italians. Infact I got more stings 
from the Italians than from the Syri- 
ans. I am of opinion that they learn 
gentleness from careful handling, 
more readily than either blacks or 
Italians. 

I cannot express any very positive 
opinion in regard to their wintering 
qualities. I will probably know more 
on that subject in four or five months 
from now; but my observation is very 
different from Mr, Doolittle’s. He 
represents the Syrians as_ being more 
restless than Italians; on the contrary, 
the most remarkable characteristic of 
mine last winter was their unusual 
quietness. 

In the fall, after the flowers were all 
gone, we had many days of warm sun- 
shine; and while the Italians were 
out in full force every day, very few 
Syrians were seen about the entrances 
of the hives, except once in several 
days when they would takea good tly, 
And what was true of them in the fall, 
was true during all of the warm weath- 
er last winter. While the Italians 
could fly the whole of every warm day, 
the Syrians would only fly for an hour 
or two, once in several days; no mat- 
ter how warm the weather might be. 
I have not noticed much, if any, dif- 
ference between the two races, in this 
particular, this fall; for we have had 
no warm weather when they could 
not find something to work on. They 
were carrying pollen on Nov. 11, and 
seemed to be loaded with honey also. 

It may be that, in a_ locality in 
which there is very little honey to be 
gathered after basswood, the Syrians 
may not be desirable; but up to the 
present time I am inclined to give 
them the preference over all others. 

Huntington, Ind., Nov. 14, 1882. 


_—— 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees for Business—A Report. 


S. A. SHUCK. 

Enormous reports from single colo- 
nies have been given from all parts of 
the country, and great claims are be- 
ing made for the various races of bees, 
especially the Cyprians and Syrians. 
The reports given were from entire 
apiaries and a few select or single col- 
onies ; and, in most cases, where large 
yields are reported from a few select 
colonies, the average for the entire 
apiary was only ordinary, and, in some 
instances, the average was small. 

Mr. Carroll, of Texas, reports 1,000 
pounds from one colony and its Il- 
crease, and 800 Ibs. from a single col- 
ony, yet this 1,800 lbs. is nearly one- 
third of the entire product of 36 
colonies. 

Mr. Heddon and Mr. Doolittle both 
claim to have superior strains of bees, 
yet they both complain, more or less, 
of the frequent occurrence of inferior 
queens. Mr. Doolittle reports having 
destroyed fifty or sixty queens, a year 
ago, on account of their inferiority. 

I wish to submit a report of my lit 
tle apiary for the past season, 40 
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allow the readers of the BEE JouUR- 
NAL to judge as to whether, or not, [ 
am entitled to the claim of having a 
superior strain of bees. 

t wish, tirst, to submit the following 
table of 30 colonies containing bees on 
June 1, 1882: 


STATISTICAL TABLE. 
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hive. 


and bees given dur-| 


ing the season. 


pied, June 1, 188: 
xtracted Honey,lbs. 
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Totals. 166 


944 3109 


4053 





REFERENCES.—a, cast one swarm ; 
b, sola June 7; ¢, daughter of im- 
ported queen ; d, cast two swarms; 
é, young queen, laying; f, virgin 
queen; g, cast swarm, Aug. 9th; h, 
hybrid ; i, hybrid; 7, danghter of im- 
ported queen ;_ k, imported queen; 1, 
Virgin queen, June Ist; hybrid. 


The above-named 30 colonies were 
all [had left of 50 colonies last fall. 
Their pitiable condition on June 1, as 
shown in the table, was due to the ex- 
treme wet and cold in March, April 
‘and May. 

On May 27 I do not think there was 
a pound of honey in my apiary. The 
last feeding was done on May 28. The 
Weather, through June and the first 
half of July, was extremely wet and 
Cool for the time of year. From June 
1to Oct. 1 rain fell on 35 different 
days. 

We have 53 colonies now, with am- 
ple provision for winter, and the total 
amount of honey taken is 4,700 lbs.; 
1,097 Ibs. of it is comb. 

Reckoning nine frames to the hive 
(the size I use), and allowing for the 


nuclei that was sold June 7, 1 had, 
on June 1, the bees for 18 full colonies. 
This gives 261 lbs to the colony, or a 
little over 284 lbs. to the frame. Some 
may object to reckoning in this way, 
on account of the extra queens; but I 
know of no other way to come at it 
fairly, and I think, too, that the dis- 
advantage of having the bees in so 
many hives more than offsets the ad- 
vantage of the extra queens. 

Our bees are a strain of Italians, 
procured in August, 1878, of Samuel 
Replogle, Hagarstown, Ind. I have 
| bred them for stripes, industry, hardi- 
ness, prolificness, docility and size. 

Judging from what I have read in 
the journals, my bees will not com- 
pare in prolificness and color with the 
| Cyprians or Syrians, and some strains 
of Italian will surpass them in these 
| respects, but for industry, hardiness, 
| docility and size, I do net think I 





51 | could get better bees anywhere. 


| As for comb building, my bees, like 
|Other Italians, build an excess of 
| drone comb, but for comb honey I see 
| no difference in the whiteness of the 
;comb of that which they build, and 
| that built by black or hybrid bees. In 
| order to satisfy the readers of the BEE 
| JOURNAL, as well as myself, I will 
| forward a sample of my comb honey 
| to the editor, and he may decide for 
jus all in this respect. The greater 
| part of our comb honey was taken off 

in September, of which the sample is 
a specimen. 

ryant, Ill. 


[The sample of comb honey was re- 
ceived in excellent condition—not a 
drop of leakage—and presents a very 
nice appearance. The cappings are 
exceedingly white, having more of the 
appearance of that done by black 
rather than Italian bees. The honey 
is light, but not the lightest; one of 
the combs is not fastened to the sides 
or bottom of the section, as well as 
we may desire, but on the whole it 
would grade No.1 as to marketability. 
—ED.} 


For the American Bee Journal 


Development of ** The Coming Bee.” 
E. L. BRIGGS. 


The public bee fraternity are always 
interested in anything that looks like 
the improvement of therace of honey 
gatherers in America, or elsewhere. 
So I wish to report progress ; and offer 
another prize for the best Italian 
queen out of eight; to be sent to me 
at any time before the Ist of July, 1883 ; 
to be not over 18 months old; home- 
bred or imported. 

I hereby offer $25 for the best queen 
in eight, to be sent to me, by as many 
different breeders, on or before the 
Ist of July, A. D. 1883; in addition to 
the usual price for each queen sent as 
a contestant for the prize; subject to 
the following conditions: She must 
be better than either my Wilson Queen, 
No. 4; ormy Lake Queen, No. 3; or 
my Henderson Queen, No. 6; in one, or 








more, of the five following particu- 
lars, viz.: 

1. She must be larger in size and 
produce larget workers and drones 
than either of the above prize queens, 

2. She and her offspring, workers, 
drones, and queens, must beas bright, 
or brighter yellow than the above. 

3. She, and her worker offspring, 
must be as gentle, or more so, to 
handle ; clinging to the combs when 
lifted out, with the same or greater 
tenacity. 

4. Her worker progeny must mani- 
fest a greater areas A in gathering 
honey, and filling surplus boxes, than 
either of the above. 

5. She must be the most prolitic as 
a breeder, keeping ber colony strongest 
in numbers. 


I reserve to myselftheright: 1. To 
accept the breeder who offers to be- 
come a contestant, or reject his offer, 
at my own option. 2. To keep any 
one of the queens forwarded, by pay- 
ing tne catalogue price for the same, 
or one of my young prize queens, in 
exchange, as the sender may elect, or, 
of returning her to the sender, if she 
does not come up to the standard of 
those I already have. 38. The sender 
must pay the expressage to this place ; 
and in all cases, when she is returned, 
both ways. On the first Thursday in 
next September the prize to be awarded 
by a committee of threeor five breed- 
ers to be named by Thos. G. Newman, 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE-JoUR- 
NAL. At which time I will here, and 
now, invite a convention of bee-keep- 
ers, and others, to assemble and wit- 
ness the award, and to discuss the in- 
terests of the cause generally; for a 
couple of days, or more. 

1 make this offer, not in the way ofa 
banter, but in good faith. For I be- 
lieve that every now and then there 
will appear a very superior queen, 
which the producer would perhaps 
ship off, at the ordinary price, and 
her superiority would be lost in min- 
gling with ordinary stock. But bya 
careful selection he not only insures 
himself the selling price, which he 
charges, but he stands a chance of 
getting $25, in addition. And I make 
it further, because I am determined 
if money, time, patience, and careful 
selection will do it, to breed the honey- 
bee up to the highest possible state of 

erfection. And Iam confident that 
it is best for the whole bee-keeping 
fraternity that there should be ‘one 
best apiary ’’ where stock is bred for 
perfection ; and where it can be pro- 
cured in its highest purity at any time. 

I flatter myself that among the fifty 
or more tested young queens, now 
heading as many colonies in my apiary 
bred from my three prize mothers of 
last year, I could select several which 
would take the prize Loffer. And, 
doubtless, there are other breeders 
who can do the same. Out of our one 
hundred other colonies, there are not 
five, I think, which contain bees with 
less than three yellow bands. They 
have all been queened by imported 
stock, or the best of home-bred 
mothers. And as to their honey- 
making qualities, they have filled 
nearly every receptacle which I have 
given them to fill, this summer. 
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Come, fellow workmen, let us corres- 
pond, interchange, compare notes, and 
work together for the ‘‘Coming Bee.” 
To this end, under like circumstances, 
I would like to compete for a similar 
prize in any part of the country. Let 
some one try his hand with other races, 
if he thinks they will prove better 

roducers ; whether it be with brown, 

lack, two-banded, or one-banded, 
Cyprian, Holy-Land, Austrian or 


~ icc there is room enough for 
a 


But I, with many others, am con- 
tent with the beautiful, golden hued, 
gentle, industrious, and prolific Ital- 
ians. When coming in from the fields 
of clover and linden, ladened with 
golden drops of nectar, as they drop 
upon the alighting-board, like a 
shower of golden drops, I know that 
it is not the poetry of the matter alone 
which delights me,but the golden coins 
as well, which their produce brings. 

Wilton Junction, lowa, Oct. 21, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee Notes from Iowa. 


WM. PAXTON. 


The busy bee is at rest and the sea- 
son is at hand to compare notes and 
prepare for another season’s work. 

y small report went in with south- 
east Dakota, with which my location 
and the flora are nearest allied, al- 
though 1 live on the east bank of the 
Sioux. 

I commenced the spring with four 
colonies, one strong and three little 
more than nuclei. I took 400 lbs. of 
extracted honey and increased to nine, 
by division ; I will not say in good 
condition for winter, because I suc- 
ceeded in getting a live queen so late 
that I expect to find unfertile queens, 
next spring, re Good’s food 
for queen cages would have saved the 
shipper two valuable queens, and me 
much valuable time. Ifed my bees 
up to July. 

Some years ago while residing near 
Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa, I 
made a trip west, leaving home about 
Aug. 20th. At Fort Dodge I found 
bees just building up, and on return- 
ing, in September, thatthe first swarm 
had issued Aug. 28 and they were still 
swarming and at work in the supers. 
This was so unusual to me that I in- 
quired whence came the nectar, and I 
was answered goldenrod ; but my in- 
formant was unable to point out the 
plant with which at that time I was 
not familiar. 

My bees had closed the season’s work 
and killed the drones. I never looked 
for surplus from fall bloom. I wrote 
to a friend, suggesting the moving a 

artof his bees and mine for another 

arvest, but he did not look upon the 
proposal with favor. Yet I could not 
rid my mind of the practicability of 
extending the season by change of lo- 
cation, and especially where a short 
remove, as in this State, will carry 
you from the richest fields of clover 
and forestsof linden to the best fall 
pasturage. 

Had business matters favored it was 


in the South—buy, transfer and handle 
bees past the best honey flow, and 
ship North by carload, not caring to 
reach this point before July. 

Will some readers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL, located where bees are compara- 
tively idle consumers, at a season not 
later than the last of June, correspond 
with me on the subject. 

Controlling fertilization is among 
the important unsettled problems. D. 
A. Jones on his isolated island can 
test the pure races and crosses, beyond 
any guess work, but the high latitude 
and chilly lake breeze make the season 
short, and the surrounding water must 
make the loss of queens heavy. In 
my opinion it is only on a prairie, 
comparatively new, without tree, stub, 
or stump, to harbor wild bees, that 
queens can be bred to the best advan- 
tage, and fertilization absolutely con- 
trolled, without confinement. It is 
is only a matter of moving your nuclei 
with the desired drones to a safe dis- 
tance from tame bees. 

The dollar queen has come in fora 
good share of abuse during the season. 
Even the lazy drone has found its ad- | 
vocate, while scarcely a voice is raised | 
for the cheap queen. It may be true 

that the drone gives heat to the young 

brood, but to me it seems very like 

feeding a dozen idle loafers to warm 





may build comb,I1 believe mine do 
not. 
That some breeders of dollar queens 


ing out just such queens as they would 
use at home, aay are all forced to ad- 
mit; the dollar queen, then, is only 
such, because untested; breeders 
think they can afford them for that 
price. I want to know that the strain 
is of the best, with good chances for 
pure mating, and for obvious reasons 
I will do my own testing, and believe 
I can do so cheaper than the breeder 
can. 

Iam not a dealer in bee-keepers’ 
supplies ; never raised a queen, but 
for my Own use or to give away, and 
could not give time for the necessary 
correspondence ; but to him who has 
had the courage to advertise, and by 
fair dealing has worked up a trade, I 
would say, if he has achoice strain 
he wishes to keep pure, some one could 
undertake to breed and test for him, 
at wholesale only, for one dollar, be- 
cause to do so he would only have to 
take a queen for a from a full 
colony and replace her by one from 
nuclei, with full assurance that twen- 
ty-one days would show her brood pure 
as the one she replaced. 

Mr. Heddon has placed before us his 
dark, long, red-clover bees, with such 
candor and force, that lam _ almosta 
convert to the principle : ‘‘ Handsome 
is, that handsome does.”’ 

What untrained eye would look for 
beauty in the Merino, his coarse, ugly 
horn, wrinkled, surly face, and gaunt, 

ll-shaped body, several sizes too small 
for his dirty coat? Yet his owner 
could see beauty in “Gold Drop,” 
when every ounce of blood in his veins 


was worth its weight in gold, and he 
could see additional beauty in each 
fold of his loose, dirty, wool-covered 





my plan to spend the coming winter 











'skin—yet, the intrinsic value being 


a room by animal heat. Otherdrones | introducing queens. 


are honorable men, breeding and send- | 


equal, I must confess a preference for 
the compact Down, or the square, 
stately Cotswold, with snow-white 
fleece in graceful ringlets. 

The interesting test of Prof. Cook 
and others, shows the tongue of the 
Italian longer than the black, the Cy- 
prian still longer, and the Syrian equal 
to either, in the yellow ; then by breed- 
ing in the good points, and ont the 
vicious, may we not hope to find all 
the good qualities, that, by careful se- 
lection, Mr. Heddon has found in his 
mixture of yellow and black ? 

Mr. Jones says the best in his yard 
isacross of Italian with Syrian; his 
chances for observation are large and 
his opinion worthy of consideration, 
and I, for one, fondly hope to find the 
advent of the new races result in im- 
provement worthy of the bold enter- 
prise of the man who at great cost has 
given them to us. 

Beloit, lowa, Nov. 7, 1882. 


—— -_<_——_ + + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Revolving Frame Holder. 


N. H. BARNHILL. 


I send you a rough sketch of a con- 
trivance I use, and find of great as- 
sistance while examining frames, and 
It consists of a 


iframe somewhat similar to a clothes 


| horse, with a revolving head, to the 


end of which two wires are attached, 
which can be expanded to suit any 
frame. The revolving head enables 
you to examine both sides, also to elip 








the queen’s wings, without disturbing 
her, by the use of a pair of apring 
scissors, as used in knives, etc. 
could not get on without it, unless I 
had some other assistance. 

A Aare strips of cloth, tacked to 
pins to prevent spreading, and are 
handy for tools to hang on. 

B B, pins of wood to hold the cloth. 

C C are wires to hold the frames, by 
slipping them over the end bars. 

D, the hive. 

E, the bolt to hold the wooden re- 
volving head to the upper bar of the 
frame holder. 

F, the frame in position. ; 

G, revolving head, containing wires 
to hold the frames. 

Evelyn, Ga., Oct. 14, 1882. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Nov. 29-30, Western Michigan, at Grand, Rapids. 
Wm. M.S. Dodge, Sec. 
6-7, Michigan State, at Kalamazoo. 
T. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 


1883. 
Jan. 16.—Eastern N. Y., at Albany, N. Y. 
E. Quakenbush, Sec., Barnerville, N. Y. 
11, Nebraska State, at Wahoo, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec. 
16-18, Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. W. House, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
19, 20.—Mahoning Valley, at Berlin Centre, O. 
L. Carson, Pres. 
Feb. 3.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
April 5.—Utah, at Salt Lake City. 
: E. Stevenson, Sec. 
—, —Texas State Convention, at McKinney. 
Dr. W. R. Howard, Sec. 
Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas G. Newman, Sec. 


2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


West Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





A number of bee-keepers from dif- 
ferent parts of the State met at Bower’s 
Hall, Luling, Texas, on Nov. 1, 1882, 
for the purpose of permanently organ- 
izing the West Texas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. The President called 
the meeting to order and stated the 
object of the meeting; after which a 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. | 
Then followed a number of very in- | 
teresting discussions. 

A resolution was passed constituting 
the President and Secretary a com- 
mittee to communicate with the vari- 
ous Fair Associations for the purpose 
of getting a department of agricul- 

ure. 

The Secretary was also instructed 
to correspond with the honey dealers 
of Europe, that we may get a direct 
European market for our surplus pro- 
ducts. 

_ The meeting then adjourned to meet 
in San Antonio, about the 20th of Oct., 
1883, or during the West Texas Fair. 

The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed as officers for the coming year: 
President, J. S. Tadlock; Vice Pres- 
ident, Capt. W. L. Foster; Secretary, 
Thos. Balcomb ; Treasurer, Rev. S. C. 
Orchard. THos. BALCOMB, Sec. 





, Luling, Texas, Nov. 8, 1882. 


The annual meeting of the Ma- | 
honing Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa- | 
tion will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning Co., O., in the town hall on 
Friday and Saturday the 19th and 20th 
of January, 1883. All bee-keepers are 
invited to attend and send essays, pa- 
pers, implements, or any thing of in- 
terest to the fraternity. A full at- 
tendance is requested of all who are 
interested. In fact, the meetings will 

€ so interesting that you cannot 
afford to miss them. We expect a 
lecturer from abroad on the evening 
of the 19th. L. CARSON, Pres. | 





] 
| 








Read before the Union, Ky., Convention. 


Queen Rearing and Honey Producing. 





J. H. READ. 





The apiarist who produces honey 
only, need not spend the whole of his 
time in the business, hence he may 
add some other business to that of 
honey producing with profit. In this 
respect the business of honey produc- 
ing differs from the business of queen 
rearing. Of course my remarks are to 
have a general application, for I be- 
lieve there are many locations where 
it will not pay to attempt to produce 
honey at a profit; am I right? yet, I 
am convinced that there are many lo- 
calities where honey can be produced 
at a profit, and the business safely 
made a specialty. 

In breeding queens as a business of 
profitthere are many drawbacks. The 
breeder must sell queens from his col- 
onies early in the spring, to satisfy his 
customers, and he sometimes sustains 
loss—even the loss of a colony in fill- 
ing these early orders. His queens 
are sometimes lost or die in transit, 
and he has sometimes to return money 
to dissatisfied customers. All these 
things have to be endured by the 
queen breeder. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to have on hand nice queens for 
sale, and to have orders for them 
from all over the country. It is not 
only pleasant to receive the cash for 
them, but it is a pleasure to send them 
away to please customers, and to in- 
troduce the finest stock everywhere. 
I have been breeding queens for years, 
and yet, had I to commence anew, I 
think I would be a honey-producer. 

Orleans, Ind. 


eaten ina 


t= The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will hold its annual 
session in Wahoo, Saunders county, 
Neb., commencing Thursday, Jan. 








llth, 1883. Arrangements have been 


| made with the railroads to secure 14 


fare for the round trip. The Saunders 
county Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
furnish entertainment free to all 
visiting apiarists. Bee-keepers from 
neighboring States will be weleomed. 
T. L. VoNDorRN; Pres. 
GEO. M. HAWLEY, Sec. 


————_—__—___- > »——-— 


t= The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at 
Supervisors’ Hall, in the city of Grand 
Rapids, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Nov. 29th and 30th, 1882. The co-op- 
eration of all bee-keepers of this 
section is desired. 

Wan. M.S. DonaE, Sec. 


_—_ + +O 


tg The 17th annual convention of 





| 
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A Home Market.—I commenced 
with 10 colonies last spring ; increased 
to 26bynaturalswarming. Lobtained 
1,100 lbs. of comb honey, in2 lb. sec- 
tions, and sold it at home, from 15 to 
20 cts. per pound. My beesarein good 
condition to go into winter quarters. 
I winter them in the cellar. I think 
this is a good location for bees, as there 
are many honey-producing plants; 
although there are not many bee- 
keepers in the country. Iam taking 
seven papers, and if I were compelled 
to do with only one, that one would 
be the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

D. M. DIERDORFF. 

Waterloo, Iowa, Nov. 11, 1882. 





That 1,000 Pounds of Honey from 
One Colony.—Last year you put me 
down as an Ohio man in your report, 
and I think [ see another little mis- 
take this year. Dr. J. E. Lay tellsme 
he thinks the J.C. Carroll of Dallas 
Co., Texas, who reported to the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Convention that 
he had a colony of Cyprian bees that 
had gathered 1,000 ibs. of honey dur- 
ing the season, was myself. I made 
the statement that I had obtained 800 
lbs. of surplus, 115 lbs. now in the hive 
and about 50 lbs. wasted by evapora- 
tion, as the loss was from two to five 
pounds during the horsemint flow. (I 
did not keep a daily memoranda of the 
colony, only now and then weighing, 
to see if any loss would occur during 
night, which was as above stated.) 
And I said I thought they had con- 
sumed not less than fifty pounds in 
brood rearing, making over 1,000 lbs. 
brought in by thiscolony. My bees 
are gathering honey from cotton, sim- 
ilar to the horsemint in June. Drones 
by thousands are flying andI havea 
nice lot of queen cells ready to hatch. 
The thermometer stood at 90° F. at 
noon yesterday, and at 10 o’clock p. 
m., yesterday, it stood at 76° F. The 
bees were roaring at night, like sum- 
mer time. No frost,and not evena 
cold spell yet. Send on your bees, Mr. 
Harrington, before the blizzards set 
in; youcan have part of my range. 
The horsemint is up,a fine stand, three 
to six inches high. Look out for an- 
other big crop. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Navarro Co., Texas. 


[We gave the name just as it came 
tous in the report of the National 
Convention, but itis evident that it 
meant you. The mistake last year, of 


the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ As- | giving Ohio as your address, was our 
sociation will be held in Kalamazoo, | own, which we regret we did not dis- 


Dec. 6 and 7, 1882. All interested are 
cordially invited to participate in the 
discussions—which will embrace the 
live issues of the Apiculture of to-day. 
Thomas G. Newman, A. I. 
A. Jones, Prof. A. J. Cook, and many 
other distinguished apiculturists are 
expected to be present. Low rates of 
board at hotels have been secured. 

T. F. Brneuam, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 


Root, D. | 





| 





cover in time to correct it then.—Eb.} 





Cold Wave.—The weather was warm 
here last week. The cold wave which 
struck Chicago last Sunday, reached 
here before daylight this morning. It 
is not cold, however, aud it is quite 
pleasant. HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Nov. 14, 1882. 
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And Still Sweet Clover is Blooming. 
—Please tind enclosed some sweet 
clover that is in full bloom yet; it 
came up on one side of our house this 
spring and the bees were found work- 
ing on it on Nov. 11, and now the 

round is covered with snow 3 inches 
deep, so you see it blossoms with us 
until winter. Bees have done very 
weil here for such a bad season. I 
bought one colony, last July, of E. T. 
Flanagan and have increased to three 
now, in good condition for winter. I 
bought 4 colonies of blacks this fall 
and sent to W. Z. Hutchinson for a 
queen and introduced her into one of 
the colonies of blacks. Success to the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. I shall give 
you my plan for wintering bees after 
a while, and see what you think of it. 
I never have lost one colony in win- 
tering yet. G. le. PRAY. 

Petoskey, Mich. 


[The fragrant little blossom is re- 
ceived and gives another proof of its 
hardihood.—ED.] 


iy Aang ey in Canada.—I often 
wonder what is called good work for 
acolony of bees to do in a certain 
time. One of my colonies of brown 
bees gathered last season 34 Ibs. in 3 
days, and threw a large swarm the day 
before I commenced the test. The hive 
has 3,000cubic inches. It will not pay 
to double up the bees in the spring of 
a good season, though this is not the 
‘common advice and rule. Last year I 
got 75 lbs. of honey from one colony, 
with only 100 bees on May 1. The 
‘Same queen has done well two seasons 
since. I believe many good queens 
josé their heads when they are not al- 
ways to blame; if she is not produc- 
ing drones, give her a chance. Pack 
the hive inside, not outside, leaving 
‘only three frames at most, and put a 
few sheets of paper on top of the 
frames to keep the heat in and drive 
it down. The golden willow is the 
‘only thing in Canadathat gives honey 
before the dandelions. Bees work on 
it here until quite dark in good weath- 
‘er; it fairly rains honey and can be 
seen easily with the naked eye. If you 
wish to plant it, and have a creek or 
permanent lane on your farm, with an 
ax cut off branches 4 to 6 feet long, 
any size, in the spring,and drive them 
‘where wanted; if put along a creek 
they make a good shade for cattle,and 
in three years they will support a wire 
fence. When my bees are getting 
honey I like to know how much, what 
from, and what kind of day. As to 
Bokhara clover not growing, it will 
‘grow anywhere, if there is moisture 

oO sprout it and keep it alive until it 
gets hold of the ground, the same as 
other clover and timothy. I hoed the 
‘seed in, in rows, between mangolds, 
‘and it did well; I harrowed it in with 
oats,on June 1, with last stroke of 
harrow; it was two feet high before I 
‘cut my oats. It has given the barn a 
fine smell, and the bees have haunted 
‘it all the fall,in vain, for honey. I 
‘find onions are good to use in doubling 
bees ; I have tried them and without 
loss. Honey is an excellent medicine 
for the eyes, it is unequalled for in- 
flammation. 





As to whether bee-keep- 


ing pays, I will let the bees speak for 
themselves. Last season there were 
only four colonies to make profits in 
the good year. They gathered 126 lbs. 
on an average, having come through 
two years without loss. The willow 
and apple trees were killed while in 
bloom, and we ha: to kill the young 
bees. The expenditure in two years 
for bees was $80, and the receipts 
$480. CHAS. MITCHELL. 
Molesworth, Ont. 


Comb Foundation.x—What is comb 
foundation, and how is it made? 
Please describe it in the BEE JourR- 
NAL. JOHN KRAINIK. 

[We have repeatedly described comb 
foundation and its manufacture ; and 
will now content ourself with saying 
that comb foundation consists of 
sheets of beeswax, formed by dipping 
wooden plates into melted wax, and, 
upon being rolled through a machine, 
these sheets have indentations made 











COMB FOUNDATION. 


on both sides, that form the foundation 
of cells, which the bees readily accept 
and work out into comb. 

It would be tedious to review all the 
various styles of foundation presented 
to bee-keepers since it was first intro- 
duced in America. We have had 
foundation with  triangular-shaped 
cells, with flat-bottomed cells, with 
high side-walls, and with no walls at 
all; with linen, cotton, wood, paper, 
tin-foil and woven-wire for a base; 
while, latterly, we have had founda- 
tion with fine wires imbedded in it, 
and frames of foundation with wires 
pressed therein. Experience is demon- 
strating, however, that a medium 
heavy sheet—say, four-and-a-half to 
five feet per pound, with a thin base 
or septum, and heavy prominent side- 
walls or lines, is the most desirable 
for economy in the use of wax, and 
rapidity in comb-building by the bees. 
—Ep.]| 

My Little Report.—I had 17 Italian 
colonies in the fall of 1881. I wintered 
them in American hives, moditied, 
but using the American frame. They 
wintered in the cellar. I had 17 in the 
spring of 1882; sold one, and obtained 
1.600 lbs. of extracted and 200 lbs. of 
comb honey, inland 2 |b. sections; 
increased to 23 colonies, which are 
now in good condition for wintering. 
In justice to my report, I should say 


that owing to the severe drouth last | and work along 





season, 5 of my colonies were mere 
nuclei, which, with queen, were win- 
tered on 4 frames, and they not coy- 
ered with bees. Some of my neigh- 
bors have’Obtained as high an average 
as 150 lbs. of honey to the colony, in 
spring, with a larger increase than [ 
bave had. Bee culture will receive 
quite a boom in this locality another 
year, on account of the large yield this 


year. M. LeErpy. 
Carthage, Mo., Nov. 13, 1882. 


Packing My Bees.—In a few days I 
shall pack my bees in boxes, each in 
a single box, with 5 inches of sawdust 
ali around, like Mr. Heddon does. I[ 
have 35 colonies of Italians. Three 
days ago I noticed that my best colon 
(which had given 200 lbs. of com 
honey) was very uneasy, and carrying 
out dead bees; in the night they were 
still uneasy, but yesterday they were 
more peaceful. ‘To-day they are all 
alarmed again, so I opened the hive 
and found that the middle comb 
(drone comb) which I placed there 3 
weeks ago, having sealed honey for 
winter use, was nearly emptied of 
honey, and to my astonishment was 
full of eggs, from 12 to 20 eggsin each 
cell, on both sides, and two queen cells 
were started, the bees acting like they 
would when swarming. I took out 
the comb and gave them another with 
sealed spring honey. Please explain 
the cause of this. G. DAMKOHLER. 

Clarence, Mo., Nov. 3, 1882. 


[The colony had become queenless, 
and while in a state of commotion, 
consequent upon the bees learning 
their condition, it was also attacked 
by robber bees. If you had watched 
closely you would have seen that the 
bees went away filled with honey, 
which is always a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance. The commotion at night 
also shows that the colony was invad- 
ed by robbers. Or the colony might 
have been invaded by robbers and in 
the commotion caused, the queen may 
have been killed. The 12 to 20 eggs 
in a cell were the result of fertile 
workers, an unnatural development 
consequent upon the loss of the queen. 
Had you removed the colony to the 
cellar for a few days, or contracted 
the entrance so as to admit only one 
bee at a time, or thrown some grass 
loosely over the entrance you would 
have aided the robbed colony, and 
prevented the secondattack. To give 
them another queen, or unite some 
weak colony with it, is now the best 
thing to do, as it is very late to repair 
the loss.—ED.] 


Small Wire Worms in Pollen.—I 
would like to enquire if anyone has 
been troubled with small wire worms, 
that are hatched in the pollen, while 
it is packed in cells around the brood 
nest. Itis great injury to the brood. 
They are from ¥, to 44 inch in length, 
the centre of the comb 
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and attack the larve before it is fully 
capped over, and pushes it out of the 
coils for the bees tocarry out of the 
hive. They work for months and do 
not increase in strength. I have had 
2colonies this season invaded by these 
worms, and one of my neighbors also 
had colonies invaded by them. I took 
the bees from one of these hives and 
gave them new combs .to start them 
anew. Being late in the season, both 
I and my neighbor put a sulphur 
match to the other hives, and thus we 
got rid of them for the present. My 
theory is this: In breeding time I no- 
ticed a quantity of flies at the entrance 
of the hive, and saw the bees pounce 
onthem and drive them away, thus 
showing them to be enemies. What 
were those flies after, if not to deposit 
eggs in the hive, where the heat of 
the bees will hatch them out? They 
are very different from the moth, 
which I can find, if on the combs; their 
heads are of a different color, and their 
bodies are whfter. If any one has no- 
ticed these flies or worms I hope to 
hear from them in the BEE JOURNAL. 
ROBERT CORBET. 
Manhattan, Kansas, Nov. 3, 1882. 


Moving Bees, ete.—I enclose some 
plants for name, and please state 
where they grow extensively, for they 
are very scarce here. No.1is2 feet 
in height, and is very thick with bloom 
and branches. It commences to bloom 
in July and is blooming still. No. 2 
grows from 5 to 6 feet high and 
blossoms same as No.1. No.3 grows 
from 4 to 6 feet high and blooms from 
September till frost. I want to ship 
my bees 150 miles. Shall I ship them 
by freight or express—now or next 
oo Will it injure the brood to 
ship them in the spring? 

SYLVESTER MARSHALL. 

Prattsfork, O., Sept. 28, 1882. 

[No.1 belongs to the aster family, 
and abounds in low, rich bottom lands 
all through the Northern States. It 
is now also spreading in the South. 

No. 2is the melilotus alba or sweet 
clover, and will grow anywhere on any 
soil, and in any climate. 

No. 3 is goldenrod and is also found 
on the low lands and river bottoms. 
They are all good honey producers. 

The best time for shipping bees any 
considerable distance, is in April, or 
quite early in May, before the combs 
are too heavy with brood; but with 
proper care in preparing them and or- 


dinary usage in handling, they may | 


be shipped at any time with compara- 
tive safety except in very cold weather. 

The first work is to go through the 
hives and extract all the uncapped 
honey, as the least daubing will prove 
fatal to the bees ; then procure a block 
one inch square, and as long as the 
hive is wide, in this cut notches and 
tack in the bottom of the hive, in 
Which to place the frames to keep 


combs and those heavy with brood or 
sealed honey, secure them well in the 
frames with strip-binders, and place 
in the hive; tack the ends of the 
frames firmly to the rabbets on which 
they rest; dip the blanket in clean 
water, lightly wring, fold about six 
thicknesses, and lay on the front ends 
of the frames. If the hive has no por- 
tico, leave off the cover, and use wire 
cloth instead, nailing on top of that, 
three one-inch strips, two inches wide 
—one across the center, the others 
across each end, to insure ventilation 
when piled on each other. Now tack 
wire cloth over the entrance, and your 
bees are ready for shipment. 

If the hive has a portico, prepare in 
the same manner as above, except to 
bore a one-and-a-half inch hole in each 
side of the brood chamber, and also 
in the cover, which will be used in 
place of the wire cloth over the frames; 
the holes to be covered inside and out- 
side wire cloth to admit of ventilation. 
Leave the entrance open full size, but 
cover the entire portico securely with 
wire cloth, leaving free access to it 
from the interior of the hive; care 
must be taken, however, to bore a 
one-and-a-half inch hole under the 
roof-board of the portico, and left 
open, to allow free ingress to the in- 
terior of the hive, as the entrance be- 
neath may become choked up, and the 
cluster of bees, with the queen, die of 
starvation through inability to get at 
the honey in the hive. Hives made 
with porticoes are much better for 
shipping bees, for it allows them to 
drag out the dead, cleanse the hive, 
and, to a great extent, prevent dysen- 
tery. Prepared in this manner, full 
colonies may be shipped at all seasons, 
from May ist to Aug. 10th, with per- 
fect success. They should be sent by 
freight ; the expressage will cost too 
much, and they will be no more care- 
fully handled.—Eb.] 


Quick Work.—I get the quickest re- 
turn from an advertisement in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of any pa- 
per Lever advertised in. The BEE 
JOURNAL is mailed at the office on 
Tuesday: it reaches me on Friday, 
and on Saturday, the day after the BEE 
JOURNAL comes to hand, I frequently 
get calls for my circular; these calls 
come from Pennsylvania and New 
York States. HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Nov. 14, 1882. 





te We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., November 20, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tThe supply of extracted honey is fully 
up to the demand. y quotations are: 6c. for 
dark and &léc. for light, delivered here. 

BEESW AX—It is qu:te scarce. I am paying 27c. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col- 


ors, 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for extracted honey is 
very satisfactory. We have received within the 
last three weeks more than 200 bbis., ~— ally 
from Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida, and the 
demand exceeds our experience and expectations. 
We have sold more than ever at this time of the 
ear. Florida furnishes a sonar which equals our 
Northern clover, and excels all the Southern hone 
Ihave had so far. There is some call for com 
honey, but we have had no arrivals yet of a choice 
article. Comb honey brings 16@2%c. on arrival; 
extracted, 7@10c. BEESWAX—Firm at 20@25c. 
per lb. CHAS. F. MUTH. 





Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tThe demand increases with the cool 
weather, but not sufficiently fast to keep pace with 
receipts, which now accumulate, as it is time to get 
the surplus into market. Pricesremain unchanged 
with perhaps a tendency downward, owing to 
many consignors desiring to realize quickly. 

We quote: white comb, in small sections, 18@20c. 
Fine, well-filled, 1 lb. sections bring the outside 
— Dark comb honey, little demand, 15@16c. 

ight honey, in larger boxes, 12@16c. Extracted— 
white clover, 9%@l10c.; dark, 8@9c., in barrels and 
half-barrels. Kegs will bing but a small advance, 
if any, above half-barrels. 

BEESWAX-—Very scarce. Choice Yellow, 30c.; 
dark to fair, 20@24c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—Stocks are abundant of medium and 
dark grades, and the demand for such is light. A 
sale of 150 cases extra C comb was made Wednes- 
coy at l4c. 

hite comb, 18@20c; dark to good, 12@15c ; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 9@10c.; dark and 
candied, 74@8éc. 

BEESWAX—We quote 25@28c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Plentiful and slow. We quote, in lots, 
comb at 15@17¢c ; strained at 6@7c.; extracted at 


10c, 
BEESW AX—Prime bright quotable at 26@27c. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY- There has been no change in honey 
the past week. No.1 white,in 1 ® sections, con- 
tinues in good demand at 21@22c. per pound, No. 1 
in 2 lb, sections, is also in good request at 19@20c. 
Second grade, less active, at 1@2 cents # Ib. less. 
Extracted, in ali shapes, was dull and very little 
sale. Some Louisiuna honey, rather dark, in bar- 
rels,, was sold at 9c. 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


> 
NEW YORK, 


HONE Y—There is a fair demand for prime lots 
of honey,and choice is held firmly,with occasional 
sales of fancy a trifle higher than we quote. 

We quote: White clover, fancy, small boxes, 19 
@22c; white clover, fair to good, 16@18c.; buck- 
wheat, 13@16c.; extracted clover, 10@13c.; ex- 
tracted buckwheat, 9@10c. 

BEESWAX-—tThere is only a moderate move- 
ment of wax, but prices held about steady at 29@ 
30c. for Western, and 30@31c. for Southern. 

Western, pure, 29@30c ; Southern, pure, 30@31c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. . 


HONEY-—Sells very readily in 1 1b. sections at 
22@25¢. for best white, and 20@22c. for 134 to 2 lb. 
Boxes containing %& pound, 30c. per pound. 
Extracted is selling very slowly at 12@14c. 

BEESW AX—25@26c. 








them steady; now select the new 


before all the edition is exhausted. 


CRUCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


ae a 


— 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole i5 
paid in advance : 


For ¢ weeks bensonsenanneduan 2 4 per cent. discount. 
“13 “ (3months)...30 “ 
“26 “ (6months)....440 “ 
“39 “ (9months)...50 “ 
“a. * C3 YORE) ccccced 60 “ 


| and expense—enabling him to dispose 





Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent.,—6 months, 10 per cent.,—3 months, 
& per cent.—if wholly paid in advance. | 

Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., — 6 months, 20 per cent.— 3 | 
months, 10 per cent.—if wholly paid in advance. 


Advertisements withdrawn beforethe expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Rotices. 


«> A few of our subscribers are in 
arrears for the present year—having 
requested us to continue, and they 
would pay soon. Will all such please 
take this as a request to send on the 
two dollars with a renewal for next 
year, if possible. 

> The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an office, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,ete. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 














| their work in the apiary, should get a 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, gll kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 


of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


_——— 


The Apiary Register. 








AJl who intend to be systematic in 


copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies {90 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


CLUBBING LIST. 








We supply the American Bee Journal and 
any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage is prepaid by the publishers. 

Publishers’ Price. Club 

The Weekly Bee Journal, ............+.++ $2 00.. 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 


275 
2 60 
2 80 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 2 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ...ssese0s 2 60.. 2 40 
The 6 above-named papers....... 6 00.. 550 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 


Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman) “ 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly, 1881.............+. 2 85.. 275 
Binder for Weekly for 1882.......... 275.. 250 


The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the lust column. 





«> Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 








> -—— 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 





Postage stamps, of one, two or 
three cent denomination, accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar; but money 
is preferred. 





Kendall’s Spavin Cure is used from 


The Monthly Bee Journal for 1883, 





At the request of many who have 
heretofore taken the Monthly and 
Semi-Monthly BEE JOURNAL, we shall} 
next year print a Monthly consisting 
of 382 pages, issuing it about the 
middle of each month, at $1.00 a year, 
in advance; 2 copies for $1.80; 3 
copies for $2.50; 5 copies for $4.00; 10 
or more copies at 75 cents each. An 
extra copy to the person getting upa 
club of 5 or more. 

The Weekly is now permanently es- 
tablished, and will be continued as 
heretofore. 

‘rhe Weekly and Monthly Brg 
JOURNALS will be distinct papers, each 
having its own sphere of operation 
and different readers. . 


We shall aim to make the Monthly 
BEE JOURNAL a Welcome and profita- 
ble visitor to the homes of those who 
feel the need of a cheap, first class, 
reliable bee paper in pamphlet form— 
whose time is too much occupied to 
read a weekly, or whose means or re- 
quirements are more limited, and who 
can dispense with the routine matter 
more properly belonging to a weekly. 

Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, # 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 

@ The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 





_<— 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, 02 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





Every lady should send _ 25 cents to 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
and receive their Fashion Quurter! 
for six months. 1,000 illustrations an 
four pages new music each issue. 


Ore 


«= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro 
cure a binder and put themin. They 














the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 





are very valuable for reference. 
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New Premiums for 1883. 





As the season for reading has now 
arrived, we hope that each of our 
subscribers will endeavor to send at 
least one new subscriber for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 1883 and 
thus not only help on the cause of 
progressive bee-culture, but assist in 
sustaining the only Weekly bee paper 
in the world. 

Providence has smiled on the bee- 
keepers during the past season, and as 
ageneral thing they are abundantly 
able to procure a good assortment of 
bee-literature. 


In order to encourage every one who 
keeps bees, be they few or many colo- 
nies, to thoroughly read the many 
very interesting books on bee-culture, 
now published, we have determined 
to make liberal offers, which will be 
available until January 1, 1883, as 
follows: ° 

To any one sending us $8 for an 
books they may select from our ‘‘ Book 
List,” on the last page of this paper, 
we will present the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL for one year. 


To any one purchasing $4 worth of 
books, selected from our ‘* Book List,” 
on the last page of this paper, we will 
present the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for six months or the Monthly for one 
year. 

Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1883, for the Weekly, 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
willsend Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 


will send the Apiary Register for 200 


colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 


Subscription Credits.—After send- 
ing subscriptions to this office, we 
would respectfully ask every one to 
look at the label on the wrapper of the 
next two papers, and there they will 
find the credit indicated thus: Those 
who have paid for the first six months 
of next year will find “ June 83” after 
their names. Those who have paid 
for the whole year will find ‘* Dec. 83” 
on their papers. The credit runs to 
the end of the month indicated. If 
the mark is ‘‘ Dec. 82,” it means that 
the subscription is paid until the end 
of the present year. Please remem- 
ber that the credit given on this label 
is a sufficient notification of subscrip- 
tions due and receipt for payments 
made. If not so indicated within two 
weeks after sending money to us, you 
may be sure something is wrong, and 
should write to us about its It will 
save annoyance and trouble if our 
subreribers will give this matter due 
attention. 





+ ~~ 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity. — We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 


_— 





> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


-—<—- + =~ 


Gg Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 


—-_- 








Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


Te 








for the Monthly BEE JouRNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and | BEB JOURNAL for 1883, can obtain all 


the same amount of money. 





@& We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JoUuRNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. The 
Monthly Bee JouRNAL and either of 


the above for one dollar less. 





= New subscribers for the Weekly 


| the rest of the numbers for this year 
| by sending $2 to this office. 





t= The New York Weekly Tribune 
says in regard to the Noyes Dictionary 
Holder,manufactured by L. W. Noyes, 
99 West Monroe St., Chicago: ‘We 
know of but one satisfactory Holder ; 
that, however, isso good that a second 
is not needed.”” Mr. Noyes sends to 
all applicants a handsome illustrated 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


““BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK.” 


22 Years Experience in Rearing 
neen Bees. 
A book written and published by 
HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 
A NEW SYSTEM OF QUEEN REARING. 


It will teach you how to prepare your bees for 
cell building ; what eggs to select, and when to se- 
ject them ; how to remove drones from aswarm of 
bees ; how to have the cells hatched without hav- 
ing them destroyed ; how to keep the queens after 
they have hatched ; how to introduce virgin queens 
to nuclei colonies ; the best way to introduce lay- 
ing queens to full colonies; how to test queens 
without keeping them in the hive three weeks «fter 
they are fertilized; how to know a good hardy 
queen from an inferior one the moment she leaves 
the cell ; how to judge of a prolific queen before 
she has Jaid 100 eggs ; how to select a queen to use 
for one to breed from ; how to raise and preserve 
drones late in the season; what kind of a queen 
to raise drones from as well as the kind of drones 
to use ; how and when to transfer bees from box 
to frame hives, and, in fact, many things that have 
never appeared in print, thatare invaluable to any 
bee-keeper, whether he keeps a few or many colo- 
nies. Send for circular. 47w2 




















LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, II. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ly, and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. It is edited and published by 

Cc. N. ABBOTT, Bee-Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 

t# We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum. 

¢@ For sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. gs 





5wily 











patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. om: 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
tho largest circulation, and is th e most influ- 
ential newspaper ofits kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

Thislarge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paperis published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year 
and is admitted to be the best paper devote 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. Q 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 








circular. Prices reduced. 


Handbook about patents mailed free. 
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LIVE BEE-KEEPERS WANTED, 


to introduce the new lime cushion, the only pro- 

tection yet discovered that will curry the bees 

safely through winter and spring without fail. 

Send $50, for right to retail this cushion in your 

county, or send $5 for one peter] right to patentee. 
F, DELLA TORRE, 


Reistertown, Baltimore co., Md. 
Remit by registered letter or P. O. orde 


r. 
Patented April 25, 1882. No. 254,932. 45w13t 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Il. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 


Our Motto is: 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens..... 
ween Queens....$1; Te oad 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


2 c. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 








BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND 
Se 


CLEAN. 


- 
The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Monthly Bee Journal 
For Weekly Bee Journal 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Mudison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


W with its theory of the 
DAR INISM evolution of man 
from the animals and his extinction at death over- 
thrown. A personal God and an eternal existence 
for man proven by science. Infidelity and Mate- 
rialism dethroned. The Wave theory of Sound, 
taught in colleges and high schools for 2,000 years, 
proven to be a stupendous scientific fallacy. Rev- 
olutionary in Science and the most remarkable 
book of this or any other age. Royal Octavo, 528 
double column pages, handsomely bound and con- 
taining very superior likenesses of the great scien- 
tists of the age. Darwin, Huxley, Hemholtz, 
Mayer, Tyndall and Hacekel. $2, by mail, post- 
paid. Local and Travelling Agents Wanted. Cir- 
culars, with table of contents and “ opinions of 
the press,” and of Clergymen, Professors in Col- 
leges, etc., free to all. 
SCHELL & CO., 52 Broadway, N.Y, 


GS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the es ; Cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 

me. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Bend for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwly D. 8. GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, I). 














HONEY 


I buy and sell Honey for Cash only. AsIdo no 
Commission business, I will not accept shipments 
without previous correspondence. 
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J 


ILLINOTI: 


PLIES, 


CHICAGO, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


EE-KEEPERS SUP 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc., 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





BEESWAX. 


I pay 27e. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. ‘To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW BEE 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’ in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and one meng f illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Saiem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work for all who are interested in the 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap atthe price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Duaily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping & 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
a the text.—_Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and pogetions book, and contains 

a complete resume of the natural history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

ynow, . their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itforthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements iD 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 

A Liberal Discount to Deajers by 
the Dozenor Hundred. 
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BEESWAX 


WANTED. 


State Quantity, Price and Quality. 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. II). 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
nave them, and springs that donotrust an’ break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


13wtf Abronia, Mich. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


This year’s crop, all of the white variety, 28c. per 
pound ; $3.75 per peck ; $13.00 per bushel. 


I can fill no more orders for Queens this fall, 
having sold all I had tospare, leaving many orders 
unfilled, and with orders still coming in. The ad- 
vertisement in the Weekly Bee Journal! did it. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Co. Ind. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, 1 
now quote prices thus: Dunham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
over 50 ibs.,41c., less than 10 1bs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib. -, 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 
Ibs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


LULING, TEXAS, 


Is now headquarters md thesaleof FINE ITAL- 
ES. Thenicest bee hives. 








5wly 





3wly 





10,000 feet of seasoned Cypress lumber now on 
hand for the winter’s work ; also, everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


“RED TAPE | 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


f if 7s buy the Origi- 
Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- } 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
ae, from 65 cts. 
2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey knives first, you 
will have to buy nor stented, 1878, 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueses 3ineh ....$1 75 2 00 


The Origina 
ones 


Bee Smoker 






Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
ee kj” ere pee 1 50 1 75 
Extra 4 Smoker (wide 
ls Et bina andoerensennecde 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
L ry Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
SE cn ccncnceennseceecnsgesce«ee 50 65 
sities & Hetherington Honey 
Pe, BD Wc cvcccccccccscccccsne 1 00 115 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1- “pe ange, with Test-* 


17wtf 











Dicatcccsaasannses 
2- treme ecious, with Test- 

Cd Queen...........sse00--- 5.00 
Full Colony, with + es ane 


xy 00 
Tested Queen, before y 1, 3.00 

after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz 






after July 1 3.50 
Address, by Registered Letter 









l4wsyt J. Ss. TADLOCK. 


MARKETING HONEY 


> Send 15 CENTS for Dadant’s 
pamphlet on ‘ ge Handling, 
and Marketing Extracted Honey.’”’— 
You will get many times the value of 
our 15 CENTS in the hints and ideas 
hat it will give you. Address, 


CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock County, Ill. 





FLAT ~- BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


see, high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
[ee ere> the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sule Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS! 


WENTY-THREE years’ experience in rearing 
queen bees. The cheapest, easiest and best 
5 ay to raise queens. Never before published. 
amething new. Send for Circular. 
d4wtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 











ANGST ROTH AND SIMPLI 
LA HAFF HIVES, wt 
story, <= boxes, metal- onrnered brood frames, 
stro rames = comb f d 
— for Price List. . B. MILLER SON. 
wel Elkbart Co., Ind. 





with movable upper 


or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Errravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per equa inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. OMA - NEW 

925 West Madison Street, Chicago, "1m. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
A Langstroth Bee —, Honey Sections, ete. * 
pply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
. — Aa 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wiy 


THIS PAPER wes. Piioweil & 


Co.’s Newspaper Advettioing Bureau (10 Spruce 
St), where oivou contracts may be made for 
itin NEW Y 


Bees for Sale. 


50 Colonies of Bees, in‘ in Gallup frames, cheap. 


200 Colonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. 




















J. H. ROBERTSON, 





—$—————______. 


The Bee-Keepe’ s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing. Professor of Entomology tn the 


State Agricultural College of Michigan, 


—%0.-— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per« 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the varioug 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


oa 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is tne best of our Ameri« 
can works.— LEWIS 'T. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the und from undes 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations — successful man« 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Munual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtaing 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manualis a necessity. Prot. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the times in every particular. The 
richest rew: fi awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston<« 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man« 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I huve never oa met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which I like so much.—L’ ABBE DU 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France, 


It not only gives the natural history of these in« 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing —— and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api« 
culture. ‘Toul taking an interest in this sub 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it —v 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebe 


This book is pronounced by the press and lending 
bee-men to be the most compiete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Kurope or America ; q 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee: man will welcome, and it ia 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It ia 
red printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
e West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

dnd work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of Wy whieh 
has = been published. It gives a full explana- 

tion regarding the careand management of me 
eT. There is no subject relating to the cultu 
bees left untouched, and in the compilation o 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of ali 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably oa and make popular this most 
interesting of al lioccupations.—American Inventor, 
—tot— 

Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00 . by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





36wtf 


Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 
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BOOKS, 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
‘The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
‘The anthor treats the subject of pee Recetas 80 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
‘those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
‘the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This 1s a standard scientitic work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
‘contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third ition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘** Management 
-of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
‘etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Sec.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 

Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, | 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 

Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- | 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the | 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 





Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas 
‘G. Newman.— This ——— discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and —y- 3 the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Warket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
ssays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
4ncluding the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being 4 9 “am of the 
tive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 


and management adopted in their apiary. This | 


contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Price 25c. for either the 
English or German editions. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. ice, postage paid, $2.50. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. 


Deutscher Buecher 
Ueber Bienenjzudt. 


Bienen-RNultur, oder erfolqreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diejes Pamphlet fakt Beleh- 
rungen iiber folgende Gegenjtinde in 
fic): Oertlichfeit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig Pflangen—GErziehung derKsnigin 
—jpiittern— SGhwairmen—Vertheilen -- 
Verjesen— Jtalienijiren — Cinfiihrung 
von Kdniginnen— Ausziehen—Bienen 
behandeln undberubhigen ; weiter enthalt | 
eS cin Kahitel, worin die neuefte methode | 
fiir die Herrvidtung des Honigs fiir den | 
Handel befdrieben ijt, eb. 40 Cents. 


Bienen-j;udters’ Leitfaden, | 
nebjt qriindlicder Unteitung zur Behand: | 
lung der Bienen. Von H. AW. King. | 
Gs ijt nicht nur lehrreid), jondern au | 
dugerjt interejfant und praftifd. | 
Preis 40 Cents. | 


Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas Y.Newman. 
Diejes giebt eine flave Darlegung iiber 
Vienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
PBejcdhajjenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
Ruberettung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
Hontg als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigfuden, Formfitdhelden, 
Puddings, Schaumfonject Weine, u.f.w 
xubeveiten fann ; undHonig als Medizin 
mit vielen Mezepten. Cs ijt fiir den 








Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. Price 
6 cents. 

Bees in Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. Price 5c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should | 


noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@Qc. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
és cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 


Conjumenten bejtimmt, und jollte 
‘vieltaujendfaltiq iiber das ganze Land 
igeritreut werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd und feine 
Rranfaciten—Von B. J. Kendall, 
/M.D., und enthaltend ein alphabetijce 
| Geordnetes Verzeidhnits der verjdiedenen 
| Pferdefranfheiten, fammt den Arjacden, 
| Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
tung dervfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
‘werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





925 West Madison Street, Chicago, LIl. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWs, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
m ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines ure especially adapted 
y to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 
W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co. IIl., 


EARS For THe MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known us Carcharo: Rondeletti. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as « restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was Officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for ever 
300 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 


| & JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 


and you will receive by return a remedy that will 


| enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
| curative effects will be permanent. 


VIEW, 
¢2 To avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 
Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 
Sole Agents for America. J Dey St., New York. 
20wly 





PURDY’S 


FRUIT RECORDER. 


Published and edited by a man having 86 YEARS prac: 
tical experience, and now having 100 acres under fra — 
evaporating buildings, green-houses, &c., &c., right in the mide 
of the great fruit section of Western N.Y. Monthly, 20 pe 
$1.00 per year. Specimen free. Each No. apeake for Itrelf. 
Valuable preminm to every sv hecriber. GRAND and LIB- 
ERAL inducements to Club Agents, Address, 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y: 


PURDY’S 


NEW EDITION (1880) of the 


SMALLFRUIT, 
-INSTRUCTOR. 


It tells in plain, simple language how to plant, grow: 
and market the above, how to get the best crops, giving 
the best plans for growing; how to dry, force, Pot, 
grow seedlings; plans of drying-houses, grape-trellise, 
etc., etc. It is as full of practical matter as an 9g 
is of meat. You wouldn't exchange it for any 81. 
or $1.50 book on the same subject that you ever Saw. 
rhe writer has compressed into this work his thirty 
years’ experience. 64 p:ses. Paper cover, aes 
cloth bound, Sic. : postpaid, Postage stam 3 accept 
AGENTS WANTED. 03 Also his Catalogue 0? 


(40 pages), FREE to all applicants. Addres 
A. ¥i, PURDY. Palmyra, N. ¥: 





| You will never ‘ 
| regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
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